PLAYS   AND   PLAYERS

His association with men like J. M, Barrie, Haddon
Chambers, Paul Potter, William Gillette, Arthur Wing
Pinero, and Augustus Thomas gave him a loftier insight
into the workings of the drama. He was quick to ab-
sorb ideas, and he had a strong and retentive memory
for details.

Frohman loved to present farce. He enjoyed this
type of play himself because it appealed to his immense
sense of humor. He delighted in rehearsing the many
complications and entanglements which arise in such
plays. The enthusiasm with which French audiences
greeted their native plays often misled him. He felt
that American theater-goers would be equally uproari-
ous. But often they failed him.

The same thing frequently happened with English
plays. He would be swept off his feet by a British pro-
duction; he was at once sure that it would be a success
in New York. But New York, more than once, upset
this belief. The reason was that Frohman saw these
plays as an Englishman. He had the cosmopolitan
point of view that the average play-goer in America
lacked.

This leads to the interesting subject of "locality" in
plays. Frohman once summed up this whole question;

"As I go back and forth, crossing and recrossing the
Atlantic, the audiences on both sides seem more and
more like one. Always, of course, each has his own
particular viewpoint, according to the side of the Atlantic
I happen to be on. But often they think the same,
each from its own angle.

"You bring your English play to America. Nobody
is at all disturbed by the mention of Park Lane or
Piccadilly Circus. If there is drama in the play, if in

307 were seldom colored by them.
